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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PREDICTORS  OF  RECRUIT  TRAINING 
ATTRITION  IN  THE  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

MANAGEMENT  SUMMARY 

Overview 

Recruit  training  attrition  among  u sample  of  1,521  first  term,  male, 
non-reservist  enlisted  Parris  Island  Marine  Corps  Recruits  Is  analyzed. 
Recruit  training  graduates  and  attrltes  are  compared  on  demographic 
variables,  pre-recruit  training  Intentions,  expectations,  and  attraction 
to  civilian  and  military  roles.  Changes  In  these  variables  over  the 
course  of  recruit  training  are  analyzed.  Administrative  and  self-reported 
reasons  for  attrition  are  summarized  and  continuing  research  Is  described. 

How  Do  Subsequent  Recruit  Training  Graduates  and 
Attrites  Differ  Before  Recruit  Training? 

On  demographic  variables,  graduates,  when  compared  to  attrltes,  had 
significantly  higher  education,  significantly  higher  mental  scores,  and 
were  significantly  less  likely  to  be  married. 

On  Intentions  and  expectations,  graduates,  when  compared  to  attrltes, 
had  a significantly  higher  Intention  to  complete  and  expectancy  of 
completing,  and  a significantly  lower  expectancy  of  being  able  to  get  an 
acceptable  civilian  job.  Thus,  even  before  recruit  training,  subsequent 
graduates  and  attrltes  differ  In  their  Intentions  and  expectations. 

With  respect  to  role  attraction  and  expected  organizational  variables, 
subsequent  graduates  and  attrltes  differ  before  recruit  training.  Subse- 
quent graduates  see:  the  Marine  Corps  role  as  more  attractive;  expect 

a more  structured  leadership  style;  expect  more  skill  variety,  task 
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significance,  and  feedback;  expect  to  be  part  of  a proficient  work  group; 
expect  to  be  more  satisfied;  and  have  higher  Internal  motivation  than 
do  attrltes. 

What  Changes  Occur  During  Recruit  Training? 

When  the  pre-recruit  training  measures  are  compared  to  the  end  of  recruit 
training  measures,  among  these  graduating,  a number  of  significant  differences 
are  evident.  There  was  a significant  increase  In  Intention  to  complete. 
Intention  to  reenlist,  expectancy  of  completing  enlistment,  and  expectancy 
of  being  able  to  find  an  acceptable  wivilian  job. 

There  also  was  a significant  Increase  In  attraction  to  the  civilian 
role  and  leader  consideration  with  a significant  decrease  in  leader 
structure.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  recruit  training,  the  graduates  saw  the 
Marine  role  as  even  more  attractive  than  when  they  entered,  and  saw 
their  leader  as  relatively  more  considerate  end  less  structured  than  they 
expected  when  they  entered. 

Among  the  other  notable  differences  were:  a significant  decrease  in 
skill  variety  and  task  significance;  significant  Increases  in  perceived 
unit  proficiency,  growth  need,  and  overall  satisfaction. 

What  Were  the  Reasons  for  Attrition? 

Some  12X  of  the  sample  became  attrltes  during  recruit  training.  The 
administratively  recorded  reasons  for  attrition  were:  unsuitability- 
personality,  37%;  unsultablllty-apathy-attltude,  30%;  physical,  13%; 

Inaptitude,  10%;  other,  10%. 

Among  the  major  self-reported  reasons  for  attrition  were:  homesick, 
lack  of  personal  freedom,  too  much  pressure,  physical  reasons,  and  rules 
and  regulations  too  rigid. 


W h at_ Are  the  I mpj jcatic ns_o f tr.e  Results? 

The  fact  that  gradua tes  and  attrites  differ  significant ly  even 
before  recruit  training  with  respect  to  a ny.-ter  of  expectation  variables 
appears  to  have  direct  implications  for  the  recruit-art,  selection,  ar-i 
organizational  entry  process.  To  the  extent  potential  recruits  can  ce 
given  accurate  expectations  during  the  recruiting  process,  the  poorer 
risks  (because  of  inaccurate  or  inappropriate  expectations)  ray  self -select 
out  or  appropriately  adjust  their  exp£?ctaticns  and/or  values  or  prefer- 
ences. This  suggestion  is  worthy  of  experimental  evaluation. 

To  the  extent  new  recruits,  at  the  very  beginning  of  recruit  training 
can  be  given  a realistic  job  preview,  they  nay  become  better  risks  by 
adjusting  their  expectations  and/or  values  or  preferences,  by  giving  then 
time  to  develop  appropriate  coping  nechanisms,  by  reducing  a-biguity, 
by  increasing  their  confidence,  and/or  by  several  other  possible  rechanisns. 
An  experimental  evaluation  of  this  possibility  is  currently  under  way  in 
the  form  of  the  Parris  Island  Recruit  Assinilatic  Trainira  Ex*>rcisp  (PIRATE 

What  Additional  Research  Is  G eing  Conducted? 

In  addition  to  the  PIRATE  experiment  mentioned  in  the  previous  para- 
graph, a number  of  other  activities  are  under  way  as  a part  of  this 
research  program.  Measures  have  been  collected  on  other  samples  of  both 
Parris  Island  and  San  Diego  and  both  male  and  female  recruits.  This  will 
permit  assessment  of  generalizability  of  results,  comparisons  of  male 
and  female  recruits,  and  development  of  cross-validated  classification 
models. 

Pleasures  also  have  been  collected  on  the  original  sample  late  in 
their  advanced  post-recruit  training  and  on  their  duty  stations.  Analysis 
of  these  data  is  under  way  and  will  be  the  subject  cf  our  next  technical 
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report.  These  analyses  will  assess:  changes  in  intention*,  expectations, 
role  attraction  after  recruit  training;  the  prediction  of  attrition  over 
the  first  12-18  months  of  the  enlistment;  and  the  possible  existence  of  a 
pos<;-recruit  training  letdown. 


AN  ANALYSIS  Of  RECRUIT  TRAINING  ATTRITION 
IN  THE  U.S.  NARINE  CORPS 

Introduction 

This  report  summarizes  the  second  phase  of  * longitudinal  study  of 
Individual  and  organizational  causes  and  correlates  of  attrition  among 
first  term  enlisted  personnel  In  the  U.S.  Narine  Corps.  The  overall 
design  of  the  study  Is  reviewed  and  the  measures  are  reviewed.  Oita 
describing  the  pre-recruit  training  values,  expectations,  and  Intentions 
of  the  sample  of  1976  Parris  Island  Recruits  were  presented  In  an  earlier 
report  (Mobley,  Hand,  Logan,  and  Baker,  1977b)  and  will  be  briefly  sum- 
marized In  the  present  report.  Preliminary  analysis  of  recruit  training 
attrition  among  this  sample  was  presented  earlier  (Mobley.  Hand,  and 
Logan,  1977a).  The  present  report  provides  an  updated  analysis  of  the 
correlates  of  recruit  training  attrition  In  the  sample  of  August,  1976 
Parris  Island  accessions.  Finally,  analyses  to  be  reported  In  subsequent 
technical  reports  and  additional  phases  of  the  research  program  are 
outlined. 

The  conceptual  models,  measures,  and  results  of  this  longitudinal 
study  are  of  potential  Interest  to  both  the  manpower  and  basic  research 
conmunlties.  However,  it  Is  difficult  to  address  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  both  communities  In  the  same  report  while  maintaining  a reasonable 
length.  Since  the  present  research  Is  being  supported  by  developmental 
rather  than  basic  research  funds,  this  report  Is  written  with  the  In- 
terests of  the  manpower  community  as  the  primary  concern.  Several  of  the 
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subsequent  technical  reports  will  deal  with  conceptual,  theoretical  and 
methodological  issues  of  primary  interest  to  the  basic  research  community. 

Problem 

Attrition  among  first  term  enlisted  military  personnel  is  a problem 
of  justifiable  concern.  Declining  numbers  of  citizens  in  the  primary 
recruiting  age  groups,  a slowly  improving  economy  providing  alternative 
employment  opportunities,  and  increasingly  technologically  sophisticated 
manpower  requirements  serve  to  underscore  the  nature  of  the  problem  (see 
e.g.  Hathews,  1977).  Pre-end  of  active  obligated  service  (EA0!>)  attrition 
places  additional  burden  on  the  recruiting  function  which  is  already 
dealing  with  a tightening  labor  market.  Pre-EAOS  attrition  represents  a 
significant  cost  to  the  military  (see  e.g.  Huck  and  Midlam,  1977)  and 
a potentially  significant  cost  to  individuals  who  attrite.  (This  does 
not  imply  that  all  attrition  is  bad.  Attrition  of  certain  individuals 
at  certain  .imes  may  be  desirable  from  cost-effectiveness,  unit-effectiveness, 
and  Individual  perspectives.) 

Research  on  military  attrition  has  been  reviewed  elsewhere  (Hand, 

Grlffeth.  and  Mobley,  1977).  That  review  indicated  that  the  military 
research  on  attrition:  has  placed  relatively  more  emphasis  on  re-enlistment 
than  pre-EAOS  attrition;  has  pieced  relatively  more  emphasis  on  individual 
variables  (e.g.  education,  mental  grade,  etc.)  than  on  organizational 
variables;  has  Infrequently  analyzed  the  possible  joint  or  interactive 
contribution  to  attrition  of  Individual  and  organizational  variables;  has 
infrequently  utilized  longitudinal  designs;  and  has  infrequently  used 
experimental  designs.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  shift  to  the 
all  volunteer  concept  raises  issues  of  general izability  of  pre-1973 
research.  (For  a more  general  review  of  the  turnover  literature  from 
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predominantly  non-military  settings,  -ee  Mobley,  Griffeth,  Hand,  and 
Meglino,  1977c). 

The  present  research  program  seeks  to  assess  the  contribution  to 
pre-EAOS  attrition  of  both  individual  and  organ izational  variables  using 
multi /ariate  analyses,  a longitudinal  design,  and  subjects  w*.o  enlisted 
after  the  shift  to  the  all  volunteer  military. 

General  Model 

The  general  model  serving  as  a basis  for  triis  study  is  a role  choice 
model  (see  Figure  1).  This  model  is  a variant  of  the  generalized  expec- 
tancy model  of  organizational  behavior  (Vroom,  1964;  Campbell,  Dunnette, 
Lawler,  and  Weick,  i 970;  Dachler  and  Mobley,  1973;  Lawler,  1973).  For 
reviews  of  the  expectancy  model,  see  Locke  (1975)  and  Mitchell  (1974). 
See  Wiskoff  (1977)  for  a multinational  review  of  military  career  expecta 
tion  research. 

The  role  choice  model  being  used  here  addresses  the  following  kinds 
of  questions.  Why  do  individuals  choose  a military  role,  in  the  present 
case  an  enlisted  Marine  Corps  role,  as  opposed  to  a civilian  role?  Why 
do  Individuals  choose  to  engage  in  effective  role  benavior,  in  the 
present  case  behavior  which  will  not  lead  to  pre-EAOS  discharge?  Why 
do  Individuals  choose  to  reenlist  or  not  reenlist? 

The  model  suggests  that  role  choice  can,  in  part,  be  understood  and 
predicted  by  knowledge  of: 

a)  The  value  individuals  place  on  various  role  outcomes  or  conse- 
quences, e.g.  pay,  learning  new  skills,  travel,  etc.; 

b)  The  individual's  perceived  expectancy  that  a giver  role  will  or 
will  not  lead  to  various  outcomes  or  consequences;  i.e.,  role- 
outcome  expectancy; 
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c)  The  Individual's  expectancy  regarding  being  able  to  attain 


the  role,  i.e.  role 


icy,  e.g.  perceived  chances  of  find- 


ing an  acceptable  civilian  role  or  perceived  chances  of  being 
a "successful"  Marine. 

As  will  be  described  in  the  measures  section  of  this  report  these  vari- 
ables can  be  combined  in  various  ways  to  generate,  for  each  individual, 
role  attraction  Indices  for  both  civilian  and  Marine  roles.  The  indi- 
vidual variables  and  the  various  composite  role  attraction  indices  tee 
then  evaluated  In  terms  of  their  relation  to  attrition. 

Since  the  model  is  a choice  model.  It  Is  important  to  assess  the 
individual's  perceptions  of  both  the  Marine  role  and  alternative  (civilian) 
roles.  See  Schneider  (1976)  and  Mobley,  et  al.  (1977c)  for  a discussion 
of  this  important  point.  An  individual 's  withdrawal  from  the  Marine 
Corps  may  be  related  to  more  than  simply  his  perception  and  evaluation 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  It  also  may  be  related  to  his  perception  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  desirability  and  availability  of  alternatives. 

Individual  level  variables  such  as  education,  age,  mental  grade, 
etc.,  have  been  shown  to  be  related  to  pre-EAOS  attrition  (Hand  et  al., 
1977;  Mathews,  1977;  Lockman,  1975;  Sands,  1976).  In  the  present 
research  program,  such  individual  level  variables  as  age,  education, 
mental  grade,  and  marital  status  will  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  their 
relation  to:  values,  expectancies,  and  role  attraction;  changes  in 
values,  expectancies,  and  role  attraction;  perceived  organizational 
variables;  and  to  attrition  either  directly  or  in  combination  with  other 
Individual  and  organizational  variables. 

Based  in  part  on  the  Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  review  of  variables 
related  to  withdrawal  (attrition)  behavior,  and  the  subsequent  Mobley 
et  al.  (1977c)  and  Hand  et  al.  ( 1 97  7 ) reviews  of  the  attrition 
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literature,  the  present  study  included  measures  of  leadership,  job 
content,  and  group  climate.  These  organization  variables,  as  perceived 
by  the  Individual,  are  assessed  in  terms  of  their  direct  relationship 
to  attrition  and  as  they  are  related  to  the  various  components  of  the 
role  choice  model. 

It  is  assumed  that  outcome  values,  role-outcome  expectancies,  and 
role  expectancies  are  learned  and  are  modified  by  experience.  One 
advantage  of  the  longitudinal  design  is  that  it  affords  the  opportunity 
to  track  the  assimilation-socialization  process  (Graen,  1976)  as  It 
Influences  these  and  other  variables  and  as  this  process  relates  to 
attrition. 

Summarizing  the  basic  role  model: 

a)  It  Is  a choice  model  which  considers  perceptions  and  evaluations 
of  both  Marine  roles  and  alternative  civilian  roles; 

b)  It  considers  both  Individual  and  organizational  variables; 

c)  Combined  with  a longitudinal  design.  It  permits  assessment 
of  the  learning-socialization  process. 

It  Is  believed  that  use  of  this  conceptual  model  will  contribute 
not  only  to  prediction  of  attrition  from  Individual  and  organizational 
variables,  but  also  to  the  understanding  of  the  attrition  process. 


Summary  of  Previous  Report 

A previous  report  (Mobley  et  al.,  1977b)  dealt  with  pre-recruit 
training  values,  expectations  and  Intentions  of  a sample  of  1976  Parris 
Island  accessions.  The  results  presented  In  that  report  led  to  several 
generalizations.  New  recruits  (on  the  way  into  recruit  training)  on 
the  average,  placed  the  highest  value  on  learning  new  skills,  extrinsic 
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rewards  such  as  pay  and  benefits,  and  working  for  an  organization  that 
keeps  its  promises  and  rewards  good  performance.  Somewhat  surprising 
was  the  more  neutral  average  desirability  associated  with  extensive 
travel,  danger,  and  a job  that  is  important  to  the  country.  Least 
desirable  were  long  separations  from  home  and  family,  disruption  of 
marriage  and  family  plans  and  a job  with  little  responsibility. 

Potential  implications  of  outcome  desirability  values  include  the 
following.  The  Marine  Corps  advertising  and  recruiting  efforts  should 
emphasize  those  outcomes  which  are  both  desirable  from  the  potential 
recruits'  perspectivr  and  potentially  attainable  in  the  Marine  Corp-. 

To  the  extent  feasible,  reward  contingencies  should  be  designed  to  enhance 
the  attainability  of  desired  outcomes  and  minimize  undesired  outcomes. 

It  was  evident  that  the  new  recruits  had  high  Marine  role-outcome 
expectancies  for  many  of  the  desired  outcomes.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
these  expectancies  are  realized  in  the  Marine  role.  As  Porter  and  Steers 
(1973)  and  others  have  noted,  unmet  expectations  may  be  a primary  con- 
tributor to  withdrawal  behavior.  This  will  be  evaluated  over  the  course 
of  this  longitudinal  research. 

With  respect  to  role  expectancies,  it  was  interesting  to  observe 
that  17%  of  the  new  recruits  saw  a 50-50  or  less  chance  of  completing 
their  enlistment.  Previous  research  has  demonstrated  this  type  of  expec- 
tancy is  a useful  predictor  of  behavior.  If  this  variable  subsequently 
turns  out  to  be  a significant  predictor  of  attrition,  strategies  for 
enhancing  this  expectancy  should  be  evaluated.  While  only  42%  of  the 
new  recruits  saw  a greater  than  50-50  chance  of  finding  an  acceptable 
civilian  job,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  this  increases  as  the 
economy  Improves,  and/or  with  experience  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
whether  this  expectancy  is  predictive  of  actual  attrition. 
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The  role  attraction  indices  revealed  that  the  Marine  role  was  signifi- 
cantly more  attractive  than  the  civilian  role  for  the  new  recruits.  This 
comes  as  no  surprise.  However,  to  the  extent  this  attraction  Is  based  on 
unrealistically  high  expectations.  It  could  have  negative  consequences 
later.  This  will  be  a primary  focus  of  the  continuing  longitudinal  study. 

Previous  research  (Kraut,  1975;  LaRocco  et  al.,  1975;  Locke,  1975; 
Mobley  et  al.,  in  press)  has  suggested  that  behavioral  intentions  are 
among  the  better  predictors  of  subsequent  behavior.  In  the  present 
study,  20%  of  the  new  recruits  indicated  they  were,  at  best,  uncertain 
about  intending  to  complete  their  enlistment  and  only  28%  Indicated  they 
intended  to  reenlist.  These  Intentions  may  be  early  warning  signs  for 
withdrawal  behavior.  This  hypothesis  will  be  tested  over  the  course  of 
Inis  study.  The  concurrent  correlates  of  pre-recruit  training  Intentions 
were  analyzed. 

The  single  strongest  correlate  of  intention  to  ccmolete  was  role 
expectancy,  i.e.  perceived  chances  of  completing.  Expected  overall 
satisfaction,  expectancy  of  finding  a civilian  job,  and  sum  of  the  Marine 
role-outcome  expectancies  added  to  the  prediction  of  this  Intention. 

Those  who  do  not  intend  to  complete,  even  before  recruit  training,  are 
less  confident  they  can  complete,  expect  to  be  less  satisfied,  have  lower 
outcome  expectancies,  and  see  a higher  chance  of  finding  a civilian  job. 

If  these  variables  hold  up  in  the  prediction  of  actual  attrition,  they 
clearly  have  recruiting,  selection,  and/or  early  counseling  implications. 

When  the  pre-recruit  training  measures  were  subdivided  by  race  and 
education,  a number  of  significant  differences  were  observed.  To  the 
extent  these  differences  are  related  to  job  attitudes  and  behavior,  they 
are  worthy  of  note  by  recruiters,  leaders,  and  planners. 
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Present  Study  of  Actual  Recruit  Training  Attrition 

While  the  descriptive  information  provided  In  the  earlier  report 
(Mobley  et  al.,  1977b)  was  Interesting  and  of  potential  diagnostic  value. 
It  is  the  relationship  between  these  variables  and  actual  attrition  that 
must  serve  as  the  primary  basis  for  action  implications.  The  prediction 
of  actual  »*ecru1t  training  attrition  is  the  subject  of  the  present  report. 
Specifically,  the  present  report  assesses  the  extent  to  which  recruit 
training  attrition  can  be  predicted  from  pre-recruit  training  yalues, 
expectations,  intentions,  and  demographic  data.  Changes  in  values, 
expectations,  and  intentions  over  the  course  of  recruit  training  are 
also  analyzed. 


METHOD 


Basic  Design 

The  basic  longitudinal  design  is  summarized  in  Figure  2.  Survey 
measures  were  administered  at  the  beginning  of  recruit  training,  again 
at  the  end  of  recruit  training,  or  at  the  time  of  recruit  training 
attrition.  (Additional  measures  have  been  given  near  the  end  of  advanced 
training  and/or  subsequent  duty  station  and  will  be  the  subject  of  forth- 
coming technical  reports.) 

The  portion  of  the  longitudinal  study  reported  here  deals  with  the 
pre-recruit  training  measure  administered  at  the  beginning  of  recruit 
training,  the  end  of  recruit  training  measure,  the  recruit  training  attri- 
tion measure,  and  demographic  data  from  the  HMC  RAMS  (Recruit  Accession 
Management  System)  file. 

Sample 

The  original  longitudinal  (tracking)  sample  is  composed  of  1,954  male 
first  term  enlisted  personnel  who  entered  the  Parris  Island  MCRD  from  August 
7 to  August  28,  1976.  Table  1 summarizes  the  status  of  this  sample.  Of  the 
1,954  recruits  who  completed  the  survey,  1,872  (96%)  gave  ID  numbers  that 
could  be  matched  with  the  RAMS  demographic  tape.  Of  the  original  1,954,  203 
(10.4%)  were  reservists.  An  additional  176  (7.6%)  gave  inconsistent  survey 
responses  as  reflected  in  a series  of  consistency  checks  built  into  the 
survey.  (See  Technical  Note  1.) 

Recruit  training  attrition  was  12%  for  the  total  sample,  the  reservists, 
and  the  non-reservists  with  consistent  survey  responses. 

The  present  report  focuses  on  the  non-reservists  with  RAMS  data  who  gave 
consistent  survey  responses,  i.e.  N = 1,521  with  12%  recruit  training  attrition. 
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The  use  of  a single  month's  male  accessions  from  only  one  Recruit 
Depot  raises  potential  limits  on  the  general izability  of  results.  Addi- 
tional research  is  currently  under  way  which  samples:  both  the  Parris 
Island  and  San  Diego  Recruit  Depots;  differing  months  of  accession;  and 
includes  both  male  and  female  recruits. 


Measures 

The  measures  being  used  in  this  study  are  summarized  in  Figure  3. 

The  individual  level  variables  of  age,  mental  grade,  education,  race, 
marital  status,  and  number  of  dependents  were  collected  from  the  RAMS 
demographic  file. 

The  component  measures  of  the  role  choice  model  were  collected  via 
survey.  These  components  include  the  following: 

a)  Enlisted  personnel  were  presented  a list  of  50  role  outcomes 
and  asked  to  rate  them  on  a +2  to  -2  scale  of  desirability- 
undesirability.  The  role  outcomes,  generated  from  previous 
research,  interviews,  and  pilot  tests,  include  such  things  as 
"learning  career  skills,"  "separa.ion  from  family,"  "responsi- 
bility," etc.  The  term  "outcome"  refers  to  rewards,  costs,  and 
conditions  possibly  associated  with  a job  or  role. 

b)  Role-outcome  expectancies:  Marine:  for  each  of  the  50  role 
outcomes,  enlisted  personnel  were  asked  to  rate,  on  a scale  of 
0 to  1.0,  their  chances  of  attaining  that  outcome  by  being  a 
Marine. 

c)  Role-outcome  expectancies:  Civilian:  for  each  of  the  50  role 
outcomes,  enlisted  personnel  were  asked  to  rate,  on  a scale  of 
0 to  1.0,  their  chances  of  attaining  that  outcome  by  being  in 
a civilian  job. 

d)  Role-expectancy:  Marine:  enlisted  personnel  were  asked  to 
rate  their  chances  of  successfully  completing  their  first  term 
enlistment,  on  a scale  of  0 to  1.0. 

e)  Role-expectancy:  Civilian:  enlisted  personnel  were  asked  to 
rate  their  chances  of  finding  an  acceptable  civilian  job  right 
now  if  that  were  their  goal,  on  a scale  of  0 to  1.0. 

Based  on  these  component  ratings,  several  composite  index  variables  were 

generated  for  each  individual. 
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f)  Role  attraction:  Harine:  is  the  sum  of  the  cross-products  of 
the  50  role  outcome  and  Marine  role-outcome  expectancy  ratings. 

g)  Role  attraction:  Civilian:  is  the  sum  of  the  cross  products  of 
the  50  role  outcome  and  civilian  role-outcome  expectancy  ratings. 

h)  Role  Force:  Marine:  is  the  Marine  role  attraction  index  weighted 
by  expectancy  of  successfully  completing  the  first  term  enlistment. 

i)  Role  Force:  Civilian:  is  the  civilian  role  attraction  index 
weighted  by  expectancy  of  finding  an  acceptable  civilian  job. 

(A  number  of  other  summation,  discrepancy,  and/or  multiplicative  composite 
indices  may  be  generated.  The  utility  of  alternative  indices  will  be 
evaluated  in  subsequent  methodological  and  conceptual  reports.) 

The  organizational  level  variables,  as  perceived  by  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, were  assessed  with  standardized  survey  measures.  The  Leader 
Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (Stogdill  and  Coons,  1957)  assesses 
perceived  leader  "Consideration"  and  "Initiating  Structure."  The  Group 
Dimension  Description  Questionnaire  (Helphill,  1956)  assesses  13  dimensions 
of  groups  including  such  things  as  homogeneity,  stability,  and  hedonic 
tone.  Two  group  sociometric  measures,  attraction  and  proficiency  (Libo, 

i 

1953),  also  were  Included.  The  short  version  of  Job  Diagnostic  Survey 
(Hackman  and  Oldham,  1974,  1975)  assesses  various  dimensions  of  job 
content,  e.g.  skill  variety,  task  significance,  feedback,  etc.  This 
measure  also  includes  job  satisfaction  scales  and  individual  level 
measures  of  internal  motivation  and  growth  need.  A complete  list  and 
definitions  of  the  dimensions  of  the  organizational  measures  are  given 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  earlier  report  (Mobley,  et  al.,  1977b). 

For  the  pre-recruit  training  idministration  of  the  survey  measures, 
personnel  were  instructed  to  respond  to  the  leadership,  group,  and  inb 
content  measurer  in  terms  of  what  they  expected.  Subsequent  administra- 
tions called  for  a descriptive  rather  than  expected  response  set. 

Criteria  data  collected  via  survey  included  behavioral  intentions  to 
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complete  first  term  enlistment,  behavioral  Intentions  to  reenllst,  per- 
formance goals,  and  In  the  case  of  attrltes,  self-report  ratings  of 
reasons  for  their  attrition.  Criteria  data  collected  from  the  HMC  master 
file  Included  administrative  reasons  for  attrition  and  re-cycle  information. 

Procedure 

The  measures  were  given  two  pilot  tests:  the  first  using  enlisted 
personnel  assigned  to  the  University  NROTC  unit;  the  second  using  a 
platoon  of  July,  1976  Parris  Island  recruits.  Based  on  the  pilot  tests, 
the  instructions  were  clarified,  ambiguous  items  were  clarified  or  de- 
leted, minimal  variance  items  were  deleted,  and  several  new  questions 
were  added  based  on  suggestions  of  pilot  study  subjects. 

The  pre-recruit  training  measures  were  administered  as  a part  of 
administrative  processing  during  the  first  few  days  after  arrival  at  the 
recruit  depot.  The  survey  was  administered  by  the  University  researchers 
to  groups  of  four  platoons  at  a time.  Recruits  were  read  the  appropriate 
freedom  of  information  passage  {which  was  also  included  in  the  survey 
booklet);  informed  that  participation  was  voluntary;  and  that  individual 
responses  were  confidential.  Survey  responses  were  made  on  machine  read- 
able answer  sheets.  ID  numbers  were  requested  for  the  purpose  of  matching 

subsequent  administrations  of  the  survey  and  matching  with  the  RAMS  and 

1 

master  file.  All  officers,  NCO’s  and  DI's  remained  out  of  the  room 

1 

during  administration  of  the  survey. 

The  end  of  recruit  training  measure  was  administered  the  week  of 
graduation  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre-recruit  training  measure. 
Re-cycled  recruits jwho  did  not  graduate  with  their  original  platoon  were 
given  the  end  of  recruit  training  measure  on  an  individual  basis  the 
week  of  their  graduation  if  they  graduated  within  four  weeks  after  their 
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original  platoon.  Attrites  were  given  the  survey  measure  while  In  the 
Casual  Company  in  the  few  days  before  ^heir  separation.  The  same  survey 
was  used  for  pre-recruit  training,  post-recruit  training,  and  attrites, 
with  the  exception  that  the  attrite  survey  Included  additional  questions 
on  self-reported  reasons  for  attrition. 
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RESULTS 

Attrltes  represented  12%  of  the  non-reservist  sample.  The  primary 
analyses  presented  In  this  report  are  directed  at  assessing  how  the 
attrltes  differed  from  the  recruit  training  graduates:  1)  on  the  way 
Into  recruit  training;  and  2)  at  the  time  of  either  recruit  training 
graduation  or  attrition. 

Demographic  variables  are  summarized  In  Table  2 for  recruit  training 
graduates  and  attrltes.  As  can  be  seen,  recruit  training  graduates  and 
attrltes  differed  significantly  on  education,  marital  status,  and  mental 
score.  Graduates  had  significantly  higher  education  and  mental  scores 
and  were  more  likely  to  be  single.  There  was  not  a statistically  signifi- 
cant difference  on  race  or  age.  It  Is  well  to  note  that  even  for  the 
statistically  significant  differences,  the  absolute  differences  are 
relatively  small. 

Pre-recruit  training  means  on  Intentions,  expectations,  and  role 
attraction  measures  for  the  non-reservist  sample,  subdivided  by  subsequent 
attrltes  and  graduates,  are  sunmarized  In  Table  3. 

Intentions.  As  can  be  seen  In  Table  3,  subsequent  graduates,  when 
compared  to  attrltes,  had  a significantly  higher  Intention  to  complete 
their  enlistment  even  before  they  started  recruit  training.  On  the  way 
Into  recruit  training,  subsequent  recruit  training  graduates,  when  com- 
pared to  subsequent  attrltes,  also  had  a significantly  higher  Intention 
to  reenlist.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  continue  to  track  both  Intentions 
to  complete  and  Intentions  to  reenlist  to  see  how  they  change  as  a func- 
tion of  time  and  experience,  and  how  well  such  Intentions  predict  actual 
post-recruit  training  attrition  and  reenlistment  behavior.  There  Is  an 
Increasing  body  of  evidence  Indicating  that  Intentions  are  among  the 
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TABLE  2 

DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLE  MEANS  FOR  RECRUIT  TRAINING 
GRADUATES  AND  ATTRITES 


Variable 

Graduates 

Mean 

SD 

Attri tes 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Education 

11.74 

.75 

11.36 

.98 

6.05** 

Race  (%  Caucasian) 

.79 

.41 

.78 

.41 

.03 

Marital  Status  (%  Married) 

.04 

.19 

.07 

.26 

-2.31* 

Mental  (AFQT) 

62.09 

19.21 

58.59 

18.38 

2.29* 

Age 

18.83 

1.47 

19.03 

1.88 

-1.62 

N 

1345 

176 

* p < .05 

**  p < .01 

Source:  RAMS  File  Printout  C-2 

1976  Parris  Island  Accessions,  Non-Reservists 


TABLE  3 

PRE-RECRUIT  TRAINING  VARIABLE  MEANS  SUBDIVIDED 
BY  GRADUATES  AND  ATTRITES 


t 1 

i Variable  Graduates  j 

Mean  SO 

: 

Attrltes 

Mean  SO 

t 

Intention 


Intention  to  complete 
Intention  to  Re-enllst 

Expectations 

Chances  of  completing 
first  term 
Chances  of  finding 
acceotable  civilian  job 
Sum  positive  Marine  Role 
Outcome  expectancies 
minus  negative  expectancies 
Sum  positive  Civilian 
Role  outcome  expectancies 
minus  negative  expectancies 

Role  Attraction 


1 

t 

Attraction:  Marine  Role 
Attraction:  Civilian  Role 

Force:  Marine  Role 

Force:  Civilian  Role 

39.28 

29.60 

34.95 

16.23 

Leadership 

Expected  leader  consideration 
Expected  leader  structure 

43.94 

64.63 

Job  Content 

Expected  skill  variety 
Expected  task  Identity 
Expected  task  significance 
Expected  autonomy 
Expected  feedback  from  job 
Expected  feedback  f*on  others 
Expected  dealing  with  others 


Expected  attraction 
Expected  proficiency 


Expected  overall  satisfaction 
Internal  motivation 
Growth  need 


1 / . 

42.25 

1 /.oo 

11.47 

62.90 

7.57 

3.14 

.83 

3.14 

.73 

3.51 

.80 

2.45 

.96 

3.22 

.81 

2.97  1 

.88 

3.85 

.78 

i 

9.94  i 

2.04 

6.55  i 

1.59 

1 

3.04 

.88 

3.57 

.78 

3.61 

.84 

176 

1.87 

2.90** 


2.65** 
1.63 
3.64** 
9 


Source:  Printout  C-2  1976  Parris  Island  non-reservists  accessions 


* p<  .05 

**  p<  .01 
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best  predictors  of  turnover  behavior  (see  e.g.  Kraut,  1975;  Mobley,  Horner 
and  Hollingsworth,  in  press;  LaRocco  et  al.,  1975).  The  correlations 
between  pre-recruit  training  intentions,  other  variables,  and  recruit 
training  attrition  will  be  explored  in  a subsequent  section  of  this  paper. 

Expectations.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3,  on  the  way  into  recruit 
training,  subsequent  graduates  had  a significantly  higher  expectancy  of 
completing  than  did  attrites.  Graduates  also  had  a significantly  lower 
expectancy  of  finding  an  acceptable  civilian  job  than  did  attrites.  In 
an  earlier  report  (Mobley  et  al.,  1977b)  it  was  found  that  these  expec- 
tancies were  among  the  best  predictors  of  intentions  to  complete.  In  a 
subsequent  section  of  the  present  report,  correlations  between  tl ese 
pre-recruit  training  expectancies,  other  variables,  and  recruit  training 
attrition  will  be  analyzed. 

It  is  also  evident  in  Table  3 that,  on  the  way  into  recruit  training, 
subsequent  graduates  when  compared  to  attrites  had  significantly  higher 
expectancies  regarding  the  Marine  role  leading  to  positive  rather  than 
negative  outcomes. 

Role  Attraction.  The  role  attraction  and  role  force  indices  were 
defined  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  paper.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3, 
on  the  way  into  recruit  training,  subsequent  graduates  had  a significantly 
higher  Marine  role  attraction  and  force  index  than  did  attrites.  Dif- 
ferences in  attraction  and  force  for  the  civilian  role  were  not  signifi- 
cantly different  between  subsequent  graduates  and  attrites. 

Expected  Leadership.  Subsequent  graduates  did  not  differ  from 
attrites  on  the  expected  leader  consideration  measure  taken  at  the  begin- 
ning of  recruit  training.  However,  there  was  a significant  difference 
in  expected  leader  structure  with  subsequent  graduates  expecting  more 
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leader  structure  than  did  attrites. 

Job  Content,  Group,  and  Other  Factors.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3, 
there  were  a number  of  significant  differences  between  subsequent  graduates 
and  attrites  on  the  pre-recruit  training  expected  job  content,  group,  and 
other  measures.  The  strongest  difference  was  in  expected  overall  satis- 
faction. Subsequent  graduates,  on  the  way  into  recruit  training,  expected 
to  be  more  satisfied  than  did  subsequent  attrites. 

Multivariate  Prediction  of  Recruit  Training  Attrition.  The  results 
reported  in  Tables  2 and  3 demonstrated  a number  of  significant  bivariate 
differences  between  recruit  training  graduates  and  attrites.  However, 
since  a number  of  these  variables  are  interrelated,  it  is  necessary  to 
perform  a multivariate  analysis  to  assess  which  combination  of  variables 
best  predicts  the  recruit  training  attrition.  In  the  analysis  that 
follows,  stepwise  multiple  regression  was  used  to  assess  the  predictors 
of  recruit  training  attrition  (see  Technical  Note  3). 

Table  4 summarizes  the  results  of  this  analysis.  Eight  variables  made 
a significant  contribution  to  the  prediction  of  recruit  training  attri- 
tion. Additional  variables  made  only  minimal  contribution  to  the  predic- 
tion equation.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  4,  expectancy  of  completing, 
measured  at  the  beginning  of  recruit  training,  was  the  single  best  pre- 
dictor of  subsequent  recruit  training  attrition.  In  order  of  contribution 
to  the  prediction  equation,  the  following  variables  entered:  education, 
sum  of  positive  minus  negative  Marine  role  outcome  expectancies; 
expectancy  of  finding  a civilia*  job  (negative  weight);  intention  to 
complete;  age  (negative  weight);  force.  Marine  Corps  role;  expected 
overall  satisfaction. 
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TABLE  4 


STEPWISE  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  OF  RECRUIT  TRAINING  ATTRITION  ON  PRE-RECRUIT 
TRAINING  SURVEY  AND  DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLES 


Variable 

Simple  r 

R 

R2 

F,  equation 

Expectancy  of  completing 

.22 

.22 

.048 

62.47 

Education 

.15 

.26 

.068 

j 

45.11 

Sum  positive  minus  negative 

Marine  Role  outcome 
expectancies 

.16 

.28 

.080 

35.88 

Expectancy  of  finding 
acceptable  civilian 
job  (negative  weight) 

- .10 

.29 

.087 

29.11 

Intention  to  complete 

.19 

.30 

.091 

24.46 

Age  (negative  weight) 

- .04 

.31 

.094 

21.28 

Force,  Marine  Corps  Role 

.18 

.31 

.097 

18.81 

Expected  Overall  Satisfaction 

.15 

. 

.32 

.100 

16.92 

Total  N = 

Adjusted  R*  = .094 


,JT 


Sou/ce:  Printout  C-3  1976  Parris  Island  non-reservist  accessions. 
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Administrative  Reasons  for  Attrition 

Up  to  this  point,  the  analysis  has  focused  on  pre-recruit  training 
measures  and  their  relation  to  total  recruit  training  attrition.  In 
this  section,  the  focus  is  on  the  reasons  for  attrition  as  administra- 
tively recorded.  The  next  section  will  focus  on  self-reported  reasons 
for  recruit  attrition. 

As  noted  In  Table  1,  223  of  the  recruits  taking  the  pre-recruit 
training  survey  became  attrites  during  recruit  training.  In  the  tracking 
sample  (non-reservists  who  completed  the  pre-recruit  training  survey  with 
three  or  less  consistency  errors  and  matched  with  the  RAMS  file),  176 
became  recruit  training  attrites.  Table  5 summarizes  the  administratively 
recorded  (on  the  RAMS  file)  reasons  for  attrition  in  both  samples. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  5,  unsuitability-personality  disorder  and 
unsuitability-apathy,  defective  attitude  account  for  over  60%  of  the 
administrative  reasons  for  attrition.  This  finding  underscores  the 
Importance  of  behavioral  approaches  to  understanding  and  predicting 
attrition.  Physical  disability  and  inaptitude  were  the  next  major  cate- 
gories, accounting  for  26%  and  23%  of  the  attrition  in  the  samples. 

Self-Reported  Reasons  for  Attrition 

The  survey  administered  to  attrites  prior  to  their  separation  from 
the  Recruit  Depot  included  self-ratings  of  a number  of  possible  reasons 
for  their  attrition.  Table  6 summarizes  the  results.  Reported  beside 
each  possible  reason  is:  the  average  response,  on  a scale  from  1 (strongly 
disagree)  to  5 (strongly  agree);  the  rank  order  of  the  mean  rating. 

In  interpreting  these  results,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  attrites' 
responses,  taken  as  they  were  being  out-processed,  may  be  negatively  distorted 
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TABLE  6 

SELF-REPORT  REASONS  FOR  RECRUIT  TRAINING  ATTRITION 


Tracking  Sample 

I am  leaving  the  Marine  Corps  because  of: 

Rank 

Mean 

10 

2.90 

Physical  health  reasons. 

13 

2.75 

Mental  health  reasons. 

17 

2.69 

The  poorly  trained  leaders  I had. 

22 

2.57 

The  Inability  to  make  friends  with  other 

Marines. 

14.5 

2.73 

Family  problems  back  home. 

2 

3.40 

The  lack  of  personal  freedom  as  a Marine. 

24 

2.54 

1 

Other  enlistees  picked  on  me. 

i 

25 

2.52 

I had  trouble  learning. 

18 

2.62 

Inability  to  complete  a training  school. 

12 

2.76 

A good  job  opportunity  as  a civilian. 

16 

2.72 

Inability  to  get  promoted. 

7 

3.01 

Being  a Marine  Is  too  physically  demanding 

11 

2.84 

The  assignments  were  too  boring. 

6 

3.05 

Superiors  treated  me  unfairly. 

3 

3.24 

There  was  too  much  pressure  on  me. 

1 

3.42 

I missed  my  family/ friends  back  home. 

23 

2.55 

Getting  In  trouble  was  the  only  way  I 

could  get  out  of  the  Marines. 

4 

3.16 

The  rules  and  regulations  were  too  rigid. 

30 

2.28 

There  wasn't  enough  discipline. 

8 

2.99 

I want  to  get  married. 

!1 

2.59 

I just  couldn't  stay  out  of  trouble. 

19.5 

2.61 

A change  in  my  religious  values. 

Tracking  Sample 

Rank 

Mean 

I am  leaving  the  Marine  Corps  because  of: 

14.5 

2.73 

Minorities  are  discriminated  against. 

26 

2.48 

I didn't  get  the  location  I wanted. 

19.5 

2.61 

I didn't  get  the  training  I wanted. 

29 

2.33 

I got  hung  up  on  drugs. 

27 

2.44 

I couldn't  get  along  with  members  of  other 
races. 

9 

2.96 

There  were  too  many  "Mickey  Mouse"  rules 
and  regulations. 

5 

3.11 

I was  treated  like  a little  child. 

28 

2.42 

I couldn't  get  in  the  unit  I wanted. 

Source:  1976  Parris  Island  recruit  training  attrites.  Printout  C-7. 
Scale  * 1,  Strongly  Disagree  to  5,  Strongly  Agree. 

Tracking  Sample:  Non-reservists  matched  with  RAMS  giving  consistent 
responses  to  pre-  and  attrite  surveys.  Max  N,  176. 
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even  though  anonymity  was  guaranteed  and  consistency  checks  were  applied 
to  their  responses. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  6,  the  highest  ranking  self  reported  reasons 
for  attrition  were:  "I  missed  family  and  friends  back  home;  lack  of 
personal  freedom;  too  much  pressure;  and  rules  and  regulations  too  rigid." 
To  the  extent  these  are  valid  self-appraisals,  it  would  appear  that 
homesickness  and  inability  to  adjust  to  the  structure  of  recruit  training 
were  the  major  reasons  for  attrition. 

Differences  in  Graduates  Pre  and  Post  Recruit  training  Measures 

The  focus  of  previous  sections  of  this  report  has  been  or.  how  pre- 
recruit training  measures  related  to  attrition  and  reasons  for  attrition. 
This  sector  focuses  on  how  the  pre-recruit  training  measures  change  over 
the  course  of  recruit  training.  This  was  accomplished  by  comparing  the 
responses  of  recruit  training  graduates  on  the  pre-recruit  training 
measure  with  their  responses  at  the  time  of  graduation.  For  attrites, 
their  resonses  on  the  pre-recruit  trainig  measure  were  compared  to 
their  responses  at  the  time  of  their  out-processing  from  recruit  training. 

Table  7 summarizes  the  paired  t-tests  of  the  recruit  training  grad- 
uates' means  on  the  way  into  recruit  training  compared  to  their  means 
at  the  time  of  graduation. 

Intentions.  There  was  a significant  increase  in  intentions  to  com- 
plete the  enlistment  and  In  intentions  to  reenlist.  In  percentage  terms, 
88%  of  the  recruit  training  graduates,  at  the  end  of  recruit  training, 
intend  to  complete  their  enlistment,  compared  to  84%  at  the  beginning  of 
recruit  training.  At  the  beginning  of  recruit  training,  29%  of  the  sample 
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TABLE  7 

COMPARISON  OF  PRE  AND  POST  RECRUIT  TRAINING  MEASURES 


FOR  RECRUIT  TRAINING  GRADUATES 

Pre-Recruit(a) 

Traininq 

Post-Recruit 

Traininq 

Variable 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Intentions 

Intention  to  complete  enlistment 

4.46 

.91 

4.56 

.83 

3.10** 

Intention  to  re-enlist 

3.08 

1.00 

3.21 

.93 

4.42** 

Expectations 

Chances  of  completing  enlistment 

.88 

.20 

.93 

.17 

7.39** 

Chances  of  finding  acceptable 
civilian  job 

.52 

.33 

.56 

.33 

4.38** 

Sum  positive  minus  negative 
Marine  role  outcome  expec- 
tancies 

29.96 

7.50 

31.93 

7.76 

8.09** 

Sum  positive  minus  negative 
civilian  role  outcome 
expectancies 

22.65 

8.77 

23.95 

9.41 

4.49** 

Role  Attraction 

Attraction:  Marine  Role 

39.31 

16.78 

44.41 

18.12 

9.74** 

Attraction:  Civilian  Role 

29.60 

15.57 

32.86 

17.41 

6.37** 

Force:  Marine  Role 

35.27 

18.06 

42.11 

19.35 

11.60** 

Force:  Civilian  Role 

16.31 

14.98 

20.04 

17.25 

7.53** 

Leadership 

Leader  consideration 

43.84 

10.77 

50.72 

9.09 

18.66** 

Leader  structure 

65.02 

6.91 

63.75 

7.50 

-5.09** 

Job  Content 

Skill  variety 

3.32 

.82 

3.22 

.81 

-3.49** 

Task  identity 

3.26 

.81 

3.27 

.76 

.14 

Variable 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

HI 

Task  significance 

3.79 

.84 

3.63 

.84 

Autonomy 

2.58 

.92 

2.86 

.78 

Feedback  from  job 

3.46 

00 

• 

3.49 

.71 

Feedback  from  others 

3.10 

.95 

3.39 

.80 

Dealing  with  others 

3.99 

.72 

3.84 

Group 

| 

I 

Attraction 

10.56 

1.80  ] 

10.69 

2.02 

Proficiency 

6.83 

1.38 

7.18 

1.44 

Other 

Overall  satisfaction 

3.47 

.84 

3.63 

.73 

Internal  motivation 

3.97 

.69 

3.97 

.71 

Growth  need 

3.91 

.79 

4.07 

.76 

*p  < .05 

**p  < .01 

Source:  Parris  Island  1976  non-reservists  Printout  C-4. 


(a)  The  values  in  this  column  may  differ  slightly  from  the  values  In  the 
similar  column  In  Table  3 because  the  present  table  is  based  on  paired 
t-tests  for  the  pre  and  post  measures  requiring  three  or  fewer  consistency 
errors  on  both  measures. 
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indicated  they  intended  to  reenlist;  by  the  end  of  recruit  training  this 
percentage  had  risen  to  322. 

Expectancies  and  Role  Attraction.  There  was  a significant  increase 
in  expectancy  of  completing  the  first  term  enlistment  over  the  course  of 
recruit  training  among  the  eventual  graduates.  There  was  also  a 
significant  increase  in  graduates  perceived  chances  of  being  able  to  find 
an  acceptable  civilian  job  now  if  they  tried.  However,  this  expectancy 
is  still  only  .5o  (on  a scale  of  0 to  1.0). 

For  both  the  Marine  and  Civilian  Ro<es,  there  was  a significant 
increase  in  Role  Attraction  and  Role  Force. 

Leadership,  Job  Content,  Group,  and  Other  Variables.  The  results 
in  this  section  compare  what  the  graduates  expected  on  the  way  into  recruit 
training  with  their  end  of  recruit  training  descriptions.  There  was  a 
significant  decrease  in  leadership  structure  among  the  graduates'  pre 
and  post  recruit  training  measures.  This  is  particularly  interesting 
given  the  stereotype  of  the  DI  leadership  role. 

With  respect  to  job  content,  there  was  a significant  decrease  in 
skill  variety,  task  significance,  and  dealing  with  others;  with 
significant  increases  in  a itonomy  and  feedback  from  others.  The  job  con- 
tent measure  will  become  particularly  salient  in  the  next  phase  of  the 
study  when  the  tracking  sample  are  on  their  MOS’s. 

Although  there  was  no  change  in  group  attraction  there  was  a signifi- 
cant increase  in  group  proficiency.  Finally,  there  was  a significant  in- 
crease in  overall  satisfaction  and  growth  need  between  graduates'  pre  and 
post  measures. 

In  comparing  graduates' pre  and  post  recruit  measures,  it  must  be 
recalled  that  the  post  measures  were  taken  during  graduation  week.  Thus, 


the  generally  more  positive  post-recruit  training  means  may  be  somewhat 
postlvely  biased  by  the  graduation  week  "euphoria." 

Differences  In  Attrltes  Pre  and  Out-Placement  Measures 

Table  8 summarizes  the  means  for  attrltes  on  their  pre-recruit 
training  measure  and  the  measure  taken  during  the  out-placement.  Just 
as  the  graduates  end  of  recruit  training  means  may  be  Inflated  by 
graduation  week  euphoria,  the  attrltes  out-placement  measures  may  be 
depressed. 

As  can  be  seen  In  Table  8,  there  was  a significant  increase  In  the 
attrltes  expectation  of  being  able  to  find  an  acceptable  civilian  job. 
There  also  was  a significant  decrease  In  the  attrltes:  Marine  Role 
Attraction,  Role  Attraction;  Role  Force;  leader  structure,  skill  variety, 
task  significance,  dealing  with  others,  and  Internal  motivation. 

DISCUSSION 

The  results  of  this  study  revealed  that  among  a 1976  sample  of 
Parris  Island  first  term  enlisted,  non-reservists,  male  Marine  recruits, 
there  were  a number  of  statistically  significant  differences  before 
recruit  training  which  differentiate  subsequent  recruit  training  graduates 
from  attrltes.  On  demographic  variables,  graduates  were  better  educated, 
had  higher  mental  scores  and  were  less  likely  to  be  married.  The  fact 
that  such  demographic  variables  and  education,  mental  grade,  and  marital 
status  predicted  attrition  comes  as  no  surprise.  Previous  military  at- 
trition research,  recently  reviewed  by  Hand  et  al.  (1977)  revealed  con- 
sistent, but  generally  weak,  predictive  value  of  such  variables. 

The  present  research  went  beyond  demographic  prediction  to  Include 
a number  of  variables  dealing  with:  expected  outcomes  (rewards,  costs); 
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TABLE  8 

COMPARISON  OF  PRE  AND  OUT  PLACEMENT  MEASURES  FOR 
RECRUIT  TRAINING  ATTRITES 


■■1 

Variable 

Mean 

Mean 

SD 

Expectations-Role  Attraction 
Expectations  of  finding 

l 

1 

acceptable  civilian  job 

.61 

.29 

.70 

.25 

2.79** 

Sum  positive  minus  negative 
Marine  Role  outcome 

1 

expectancies 

25.43 

9.67 

23.54 

11.33 

-1.79 

Sum  positive  minus  negative 
civilian  role  outcome 

expectancies 

22.39 

9.93 

23.30 

10.45 

.80 

Attraction:  Marine  Role 

28.61 

18.24 

22.16 

18.09 

-3.23** 

Attraction:  Civilian  Role 

26.11 

17.52 

23.88 

17.91 

-1.08 

Force:  Marine  Role 

21.92 

18.32 

9.09 

15.03 

-6.44** 

Force:  Civilian  Role 

16.92 

15.79 

18.12 

15.09 

.71 

Leadership 

Leader  Consideration 

41.14 

12.26 

42.93 

11.37 

1.64 

Leader  Structure 

62.69 

7.34 

57.70 

9.89 

-5.41** 

Job  Content 

"Mr  c t-;  f fi:  c 

3.07 

.79 

2.87 

.70 

-2.11* 

Task  Identity 

3.12 

.77 

2.97 

.74 

-1.51 

Task  significance 

3.46 

.82 

3.12 

.73 

-3.43** 

Autonomy 

2.41 

.94 

2.78 

.77 

3.86** 

Feedback  from  job 

3.11 

.86 

3.09 

.63 

- .20 

Feedback  from  others 

2.98 

.86 

2.99 

.80 

.09 

Dealing  with  others 

3.84 

.72 

3.38 

.62 

-5.60** 

Group 

Attraction 

9.80 

1.97 

9.52 

2.37 

1.03 

Proficiency 

6.48 

1.45 

6.37 

1.61 

- .57 

Other 

Overall  satisfaction 

2.87 

.86 

2.88 

.75 

.14 

Internal  motivation 

3.63 

.70 

3.28 

.64 

-3.98** 

Growth  need 

3.59 

.84 

3.42 

.01 

-1.61 

**p  < .01 

*p  < .05 


Source:  Parris  Island  1976  Attrites  Printout  C-6. 
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expected  leadership,  job  content,  and  group  measures;  a role  attraction 
index;  and  expectancy  and  intention  of  completing  variables.  It  was 
found  that  on  the  waj£  into  recruit  training,  subsequent  graduates  and 
attrites  differ  significantly  on  many  of  these  measures.  Specifically, 
on  the  way  into  recruit  training,  subsequent  attrites  have  a lower 
expectancy  of  completing  and  a lower  intention  to  complete.  Attrites, 
when  compared  tc  subsequent  graduates,  also  have  a lower  attraction  index 
to  the  Marine  Role,  expect  less  leader  structure,  expect  to  be  less 
satisfied,  and  have  lower  internal  motivation. 

The  present  research  also  goes  beyond  much  of  the  previous  research 
by  including  measures  of  the  attraction  of  civilian  roles  and  perceived 
chances  of  currently  getting  a civilian  job  if  one  tried.  It  was  found 
that  attrites,  when  compared  to  graduates,  see  a significantly  higher 
chance  of  being  able  to  secure  a civilian  job. 

When  the  pre-recruit  training  variables  were  placed,  stepwise,  in  one 
equation  to  predict  recruit  training  attrition,  it  was  found  that  10%  of 
variance  in  attrition  was  predicted  by  expectancy  of  completing,  education, 
positive  minus  negative  Marine  Role  outcome  expectancies,  expectancy  of 
finding  an  acceptable  civilian  job  (negative  weight)  intention  to  complete, 
age  (negative  weight),  force  Index  for  the  Marine  Role,  and  expected 
overall  satisfaction. 

Several  things  are  worthy  of  note  in  this  analysis.  The  variables 
entering  the  equation  were  of  several  different  types,  l.e.  demographic, 
expectation,  and  role  attraction  (force).  This  illustrates  the  potential 
utility  of  moving  beyond  Simple  demographic  prediction  of  attrition.  Also, 
it  is  well  to  note  that  expectancy  of  finding  an  acceptable  civilian  job 
entered  the  equation.  This  illustrates  the  empirical  importance  of  the 
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conceptual  point  made  by  March  and  Simon  (1956),  Mobley  (1977),  Mobley 
et  al.  (1977c),  Schneider  (1976),  that  perceptions  of  alternatives  should 
be  considered  in  attrition  research. 

2 

A number  of  explanations  are  possible  for  the  lack  of  a stronger  R . 
The  fact  that  only  122  of  the  sample  became  recruit  training  attrites  is 
a rather  severe  split  which  imposes  a restriction  of  range  problem  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  relationships.  Due  to  recruiting  practices 
and  self-selection,  relative  homogeneity  of  independent  variables 
also  may  impose  restriction  of  range  problems.  The  reliability  of  the 
measures  (see  Mobley  et  al.,  1977b)  Imposes  a further  constraint  on 
demonstrating  relationships.  Combining  all  attrites  into  one  category 
may  result  in  a contaminated  criterion.  From  the  Marine  Corps  perspective, 
an  attrite  represents  a loss  in  initial  investment.  However,  differing 
precursors  may  be  relevant  to  differing  types  of  attrites.  Attrite  N's 
are  too  small  for  subdivision  in  the  present  study,  but  such  subdivision 
should  be  possible  when  the  present  data  are  combined  with  new  samples 
currently  being  collected.  The  fact  that  the  criterion  data  were  collected 
over  only  the  recruit  training  period  (eleven  weeks)  may  further  depress 
relationships.  This  will  be  evaluated  as  the  sample  is  tracked  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  Finally,  as  noted  by  Hand  et  al.  (1977),  DOD 
and  Marine  Corps  policy  decisions  periodically  prescribe  differing  levels 
of  acceptable  attrition.  Such  administratively  controlled  attrition  may 
serve  to  confound  individual  level  analyses  of  attrition. 

Although  the  R^  in  this  study  is  .10,  this  is  not  trivial.  This 

2 

conclusion  is  based  on  the  generally  weaker  R in  previous  Individual 
level  military  attrition  research  (see  Hand  et  al.,  1977)  which  focused 
only  on  demographic  variables  and/or  recruit  training.  Further,  the  cost 
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of  attrition  (see  e.g.  Huck  and  Midlam,  1977;  Hand  et  al . 1977)  suggests 
that  understanding  and  predicting  even  this  amount  of  criterion  variance 
is  of  significance. 

The  present  results,  combined  with  previous  research  and  relevant 
conceptual  considerations,  are  sufficient  to  provide  the  basis  for 
formulating  at  least  one  counter  attrition  strategy  worthy  of  experimental 
evaluation.  It  has  been  shown  that  recruit  training  attrition  is  related 
to  pre-recruit  training  expectations  of  completing,  expectancies  regard- 
ing Marine  Corps  role  outcomes,  expected  leader  structure,  and  a variety 
of  expected  job  content  and  group  measures.  This  leads  to  the  hypothesis 
that  a pre-recruit,  training  assimilation  training  experience  designed 
to  enhance  expectancies  of  completing,  provide  realistic  expectations  re- 
garding e.g.  leader  structure  and  role  outcomes,  and  to  clarify  outcome 
values  or  preferences,  may  lead  to  a reduction  in  attrition.  This 
hypothesis  is  currently  being  tested  with  the  recently  developed  Parris 
Island  Recruit  Assimilation  Training  Exercise  (PIRATE). 

Several  studies,  in  both  the  private  sector  and  military  settings, 
have  shown  that  realistic  job  previews  can  lead  to  lower  attrition.  How- 
ever, these  studies  suffer  from  a number  of  design  problems  and  the 
psychology  of  the  effect  is  not  well  understood  (Ilgen  and  Dugoni , 1977). 
The  PIRATE  experient  will  both  test  the  efficacy  of  the  realistic  job 
preview  concept  in  a military  recruit  training  setting  and  contribute  to 
the  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  any  observed  effects.  Similar 
type  experiments  would  be  valuable  at  the  recruiting  step  where  self- 
selection could  be  assessed. 

Continuing  Research 

The  current  longitudinal  research  project  is  being  extended  in  a 
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number  of  ways.  New  data  have  been  collected  on  both  male  and  female 
recruits  at  Parris  Island  and  on  male  recruits  at  San  Diego.  Analysis 
of  this  data  will  permit:  evaluating  the  genera lizability  of  the  re- 
sults reported  above;  cross-validation  of  classification  models  generated 
from  the  present  results;  and  comparisons  between  male  and  female  recruits. 

The  original  Parris  Island  sample  has  been  administered  surveys  near 
the  end  of  their  advanced  post-recruit  training  (for  those  recruits  who 
stayed  on  the  east  coast).  A technical  report  is  currently  being  prepared 
dealing  with  attrition  through  the  end  of  advanced  training  and  with 
changes  in  expectations,  intentions,  role  attraction,  etc.,  between  recruit 
training  and  advanced  tnining.  This  report,  the  next  in  our  series, 
will  evaluate  the  existence  of  a post-recruit  training  trauma  or  let  down 
as  it  may  relate  to  attrition. 

Survey  measures  were  recently  administered  to  the  members  of  the 
original  sample  on  their  duty  stations.  These  data  are  currently  being 
analyzed.  Finally,  the  PIRATE  experiment,  mentioned  in  the  previous 
section  is  now  underway.  Results  will  be  reported  in  late  suniner,  1978. 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 


1.  In  any  survey,  the  consistency  or  quality  of  responses  is  of  concern. 
The  present  survey  Included  15  consistency  checks,  i.e.  similar 
questions  calling  for  similar  answers,  as  a quality  control  procedure. 
In  the  present  analyses  of  survey  responses,  only  subjects  with  three 
or  fewer  consistency  violations  are  included.  This  resulted  in  a 
7.6*  reduction  in  the  sample.  A separate  report  will  deal  with 
impact  on  results  of  including  successively  poorer  quality  responses. 

2.  For  bivariate  relationships,  missing  data  were  handled  on  a pair-wise 
deletion  basis.  Thus,  any  given  relationship  may  be  based  In  less 
than  the  total  N of  1521.  This  procedure  generally  resulted  in  a 
sample  size  reduction  of  less  than  two  percent  for  any  given  bivariate 
relationship. 

3.  The  choice  among  alternative  statistical  models  for  categorical 
dependent  variables,  such  as  attrition.  Involves  tradoffs  among 
feasibility,  simplicity,  and  theoretical  assumptions  underlying  the 
statistical  model.  Gunderson  (1974),  In  an  illuminating  discussion 
and  empirical  comparison  of  alternative  statistical  models  with 
dichotomous  dependent  variables,  concluded  that  ordinary  least 
square  provided  an  adequate  model.  The  present  study  used  multiple 
regression  with  the  dichotomous  attrition  dependent  variable  (see 
e.g.  Wherry,  1947).  A methodological  study  Is  planned  which  will 
assess  the  adequacy  of  alternative  prediction  and  classification 
statistical  models. 

4.  All  analyses  in  this  report  wore  run  using  the  Statistical  Packages 
for  the  Social  Sciences,  SPSSVI. 
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Systems  and  Evaluations 


Pi.  Morgan  W.  McCall,  Jr, 

(.'ctiicr  fur  Creative  Leadership 
501)0  L.mrlnda  Dr. 

P.O.  Box  P-1 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina  27402 

l'r.  lef cnee  R.  Mitchell 
SiImm’I  of  Business  Administration 
Uolvctsitv  of  Washington 
Nc.itlle,  Wash i ngton  98195 

l)i  . Will  him  II.  Mobley 
College  of  Business  Administration 
Unl-'ersiiy  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29208 


232  Swanton  Blvd . 

Santa  Cruz,  California  95060 

Dr.  Irwin  Sarason 
Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington  98195 

Dr.  S.B.  Sells 

Texas  Christian  University 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  76129 


Dr.  II.  Wall. 'ico  Sinaiko 
Program  Director 

Manpower  Research  Ft  Advisory  Services 
Smit  hsonl.i  Institution 
HOI  N.  I* itt  St.  - Suite  120 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

Mrs.  Alice  I.  Snyder 

Mental  lie  lath  Clinic 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center 

Pearl  Harbor 

KI’O  Ran  Francisco  96610 

l)r.  Richard  Steers 

Graduate  School  of  Management  6 Business 
University  of  Oregon 
I'ugone,  Oregon  97403 

Dr.  Victor  11.  Vroom 

School  of  Organizational  Management 

Yale  Univeristy 

56  Hi llhouse  Avon. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520 

Dr.  Abraham  R.  Wagner 
Analytical  Assessments  Corp. 

357  South  Robertson  Blvd. 

Beverly  Hills,  California  90211 


Dr.  .1.  Wilkenfeld 

Department  of  Covernment  & Politics 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742 
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A jr  Force 

AKOSR/NI. 

Bldg. , 410 
Bolling  AFB 
Washington,  DC  20132 

Military  Assistant  for  Human  Resources 
OAD  (E&I.S)  ODDR&E 
Pentagon  30129 
Washington,  DC  20301 

IP!,  USAF 

AFMPC/DPMYP 

Randolph  AFB,  TX  78148 

Air  University  Library/LSE-8110 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36tl2 

Ar 

Of f i co  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  Research  Office 
ATTN : DAPE-PBR 
Washington,  DC  20310 

Chief,  Plans  * Operations  Office 
USA  Research  Instituc  for  the 
Behavioral  & Social  Sciences 
Room  278 

1300  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  VA  22209 

Army  Research  Institue  (2  cys) 
Commonwealth  Bldg. 

J 100  Wilson  Blvd. 

Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

AKI  Field  Unit  - Leavenworth 
l’.O.  Box  1122 

Fort  Leavenworth,  KS  66027 

lt>Mit'|iMr t ers.  Forces  Command 

APPK-IIK 

Ft  . M-  "her son 

At  I ant  a,  OA  30130 

Marine  Corps 

l)r.  A I..  Slafkosky 
Code  RD-I 

II')  US  Marine  Corps 
Washington,  DC  20380 


Marine  Cops  Cont'd 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  dorps 
(Code  MPI  - 20) 

Washington,  DC  20380 

Coast  Guard 

Chief,  Psychological  Research  Branch 
US  Coast  Guard  (G-P-l/62) 

400  7th  St.  SW 
Washington,  DC  20590 


Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 

Assistant  for  Research  Liaison  (Pers-Or) 

Washington,  DC  20370 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers  6) 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for 
Human  Resource  Managment 
Washington,  DC  20370 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-6a3) 

Human  Resource  Management  Financial  Office 
Washington,  DC  20370 

CDR  P 1 D.  Nelson,  MSC,  USN 

Head,  Human  Performance  Division  (Code  44) 

Navy  Medical  R & D Command 

Bethesda,  MD  20014 

Assistant  Officer  in  Charge 
Naval  Internal  Relations  Activity 
Pentagon,  Room  2E329 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  CA  93940 
ATTN:  Library  (Code  2124) 

Professor  John  Senger 
Operations  Research  & Administration 
Sciences 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  CA  93940 
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Navv  '<1 
Tra  I n i *»j*  Of  f icer 

Human  Ri'snnrci'  Management  Center 
Sail  Diego,  CA  92133  NTC 

' Sr i out i f i r Di rector 

Naval  Health  Research  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92152 

Navy  Personnel  RAD  Center  (5  cys) 

Code  01 

San  Diego,  CA  92152 
Commanding  Officer 

Naval  Submarine  Medical  Research  Lab. 
Naval  Submarine  Rase  New  London,  Box  900 
Croton,  CT  06340 

Commanding  Officer 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Technical  Library 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

1 Naval  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Lab. 
(Code  1,5) 

Naval  Aerospace  Medical  Center 
Pensacola,  FL  32512 

It.  Rebecca  0.  Vinson,  II.S.M. 

Navy  Recruiting  District,  Boston 
'75  Technology  Square 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

Chief , Naval  Technical  Training 
NAS  Memphis  (75) 

Millington,  TN  38054 
ATTN:  Mr.  Tor  Warrick,  N622 

Dr.  C.  Brooklyn  Derr 
Associate  Prof <\ssor , Code  55 
Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  CA  9)940 

Human  Resource  Management  tenter 
Box  23, 

FPO  New  York  09510 


Human  Resource  Management  Center,  Norfolk 
5621-23  Tidewater  Drive 
Norfolk,  VA  23511 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 
Bldg.,  304 

Naval  Training  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92133 

Office  of  Naval  Research  (Code  200) 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

AC0S  Research  & Program  Development 
Chief  of  Naval  F.ducation  & Training  (N— 5 ) 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  FL  32508 

Human  Resource  Manngment  Center 
Pearl  Harbor 

FPO  San  Francisco,  CA  96601 

Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Mephis  (96) 

Millington,  TN  38054 

Capt.  Charles  Baldwin 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
Pers  65 

Washington,  DC  20370 

Director,  Human  Resource  Training  Department 

Naval  Amphibious  School 

Little  Creek 

Naval  Amphibious  Base 

Norfolk,  VA  23521 

Navy  Materiel  Command 

Employee  Development  Office  (Code  SA-65) 

Room  150  Jefferson  Plaza,  Bldg.,  If 2 
L429  Jeff  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  20360 

Human  Resource  Management  Center,  Washingtoi 
Washington,  DC  20370 
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Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
Bureau  of  Policies  and  Standards 
Washington,  D.  C.  20415 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AU) 

AFIT/SLCR  (LT  Col  Umstot) 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio  45433 

Captain  Joseph  Weker 
Department  of  the  Army 

Headquarters,  32D  Army  Air  Defense  Command 
APO  New  York  09175 

Code  310 

Navy  Personnel  R&D  Center 
San  Diego,  California  92152 

Dr.  Barry  Goodstadt 
ARRO 

8555  16th  St.  i 

Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20910 

C.  Cortland  Hooper 
Hooper,  Goode,  Inc. 

1200  Prospect  St.,  Suite  500 
LaJol la , California  92037 
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